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From Catlin’s Notes on Indians. 
MISSOURI. 


‘‘The Missouri is, perhaps, different in ap- 
pearance and character from all other rivers in 
the world: there is a terror in its manner which 
is sensibly felt, the moment we enter its muddy 
waters from the Mississippi. From the mouth 
of the Yellow Stone River, which is the place 
from whence I am now writing, to its junction 
with the Mississippi, a distance of 2,000 miles 
the Missouri, with its boiling, turbid waters, 
sweeps off, in one unceasing current; and in 
the whole distance there is scarcely an eddy or 
resting-place for a canoe. Owing to the con- 
tinual falling of its rich alluvial banks, its water 
is always turbid and opaque, having at all sea- 
sons of the year the colour of a cup of chocolate 
or coffee, with sugar and cream stirred in it. ‘To 
give a better definition of its density and opacity, 
I have tried a number of simple experiments with 
it at this place, and at other points below, at the 
results of which I was exceedingly surprised. 
By placing a piece of silver (and afterwards a 
piece of shell, which is a much whiter substance) 
in a tumbler of this water, and looking through 
the side of the glass, I ascertained that those sub- 
stances could not be seen through the eighth 
part of an inch; this, however, is in the spring 
of the year, when the freshet is upon the river, 
rendering the water, undoubtedly, much more 
turbid than it would be at other seasons; though 
it is always muddy and yellow, and from its boil- 
ing and wild character and uncommon colour, a 
stranger would think, even in its lowest state, 
that there was a freshet upon it. For the dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles above St. Louis, the shores 
of this river (and, in many places, the whole bed 
of the stream) are filled with snags and rafts, 
formed of trees of the largest size, which have 
been undermined by the falling banks and cast 
into the stream; their roots becoming fastened 
in the bottom of the river, with their tops float- 
ing on the surface of the water, and pointing 
down the stream, forming the most frightful and 
discouraging prospect for the adventurous voy- 
ageur. Almost every island and sandbar is co- 
vered with huge piles of these floating trees, and 
when the river is flooded, its surface is almost 
literally covered with floating raft and drift wood ; 
which bids positive defiance to keel-boats and 
steamers, on their way up the river. ‘The scene 
is not, however, all so dreary ; there is a redeem- 
ing beauty in the green carpeted shores, which 
hem in this huge and terrible deformity of wa- 
ters. ‘Phere is much of the way through, where 
the mighty forests of stately cotton wood stand, 





and frown in dark and horrid coolness over the 
filthy abyss below; into which they are ready 
to plunge headlong, when the mud and soil in 
which they were germed and reared has been 
washed out from underneath them, and is with 
the rolling current mixed, and on its way to the 
ocean. ‘lhe greater part of the shores of this 
river, however, are without timber, where the 
eye is delightfully relieved by wandering over 
the beautiful prairies; most of the way grace- 
fully sloping down to the water’s edge, carpeted 
with the deepest green, and in distance softening 
into velvet of the richest hues, entirely beyond 
the reach of the artist’s pencil. Such is the 
character of the upper part of the river especially; 
and as one advances towards its source, and 
through its upper half, it becomes more pleasing 
to the eye, for snags and raft are no longer to be 
seen; yet the current holds its stiff and onward 
turbid character. It has been, heretofore, very 
erroneously represented to the world that the 
scenery on this river was monotonous, and want- 
ing in picturesque beauty. ‘This intelligence is 
surely incorrect, and that because it has been 
brought, perhaps, by men who are not the best 
judges in the world of Nature’s beautiful works; 
and if they were, they always pass them by, in 
pain or desperate distress, in toil and trembling 
fear for the safety of their furs and peltries, or 
for their lives, which are at the mercy of the 
yelling savages who inhabit this delightful coun- 
try. One thousand miles or more, of the upper 
part of the river, was, to my eye, like fairy land; 
and during eur transit through that part of our 
voyage, I was most of the time riveted to the 
deck of the boat, indulging my eyes in the bound- 
less and tireless pleasure of roaming over the 
thousand hills, and bluffs, and dales, and ravines; 
where the astonished herds of buffaloes, of elk, 
and antelopes, and sneaking wolves, and moun- 
tain goats were seen bounding up and down and 
over the green fields; each one and each tribe, 
band, and gang, taking their own way, and using 
their own means to the greatest advantage pos- 
sible, to leave the sight and sound of the puffing 
of our boat: which was, for the first time, sa- 
luting the green wild shores of the Missouri 
with the din of mighty steam. From St. Louis 
to the falls of the Missouri, a distance of 2,000 
miles, is one continued prairie ; with the excep- 
tion of a few of the bottoms formed along the 
bank of the river, and the streams which are fall- 
ing into it, which are often covered with the most 
luxuriant growth of forest timber. The summit 
level of the great prairies stretching off to the 
west and the east from the river, to an almost 
boundless extent, is from two to three hundred 





feet above the level of the river; which has 
formed a bed or valley for its course, varying in 
width from two to twenty miles. This channel 
or valley has oeen evidently produced by the 
force of the current, which has gradually exca- 
vated, in its floods and gorges, this immense 
space, and sent its débris into the ocean. By 
the continual overflowing of the river, its depo- 
sits have been lodged and left with a horizontal 
surface, spreading the deepest and richest alluvion 
over the surface of its meadows on either side ; 
through which the river winds its serpentine 
course, alternately running from one bluff to the 
other; which present themselves to its shores in 
all the most picturesque and beautiful shapes and 
colours—some with their green sides gracefully 
sloped down in the most lovely groups to the 
water’s edge, whilst others, divested of their ver- 
dure, present themselves in immense masses of 
clay of different colours, which arrest the eye of 
the traveller, with the most curious views in the 
world. These strange and picturesque appear- 
ances have been produced by the rains and frosts, 
which are continually changing the dimensions, 
and varying the thousand shapes of these denuded 
hills, by washing down their sides and carrying 
them into the river. 

‘¢ Amongst these groups may be seen tens and 
hundreds of thousands of different forms and 
figures of the sublime and the picturesque; in 
many places for miles together, as the boat glides 
along, there is one continued appearance, before 
and behind us, of some ancient and boundless 
city in ruins—ramparts, terraces, domes, towers, 
citadels and castles may be seen,—cupolas, and 


magnificent porticoes, and here and there a soli-. 


tary column and crumbling pedestal, and even 
spires of clay which stand alone—and glistening 
in distance, as the sun’s rays are refracted back 
by the thousand crystals of gypsum which are 
imbedded in the clay of which they are formed. 
Over and through these groups of domes and bat- 
tlements (as one is compelled to imagine them,) 
the sun sends his long and gilding rays, at morn 
or in the evening; giving life and light, by aid 
of shadows cast to the different glowing colours 
of these clay-built ruins ; shedding a glory over 
the solitude of this wild country, which no one 
can realise unless he travels here and looks upon 
it.” 


This is a picture in words, hardly less vivid 
than the artist’s more legitimate sketches with 
his pencil. Even the steam-boat was three months 
puffing and blowing and tugging and toiling up 
this river. ‘If any thing,” says Mr. Catlin, 
*¢ ever did astonish the Indians, it was the steamer : 
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‘* These poor and ignorant people, for the dis- 
tance of 2,000 miles, had never before seen or 
heard of a steam-boat, and in some places they 
seemed at a loss to know what to do, or how to 
act; they had no name for it—so it was, like 
every thing else with them, which is mysterious 
and unaccountable, called medicine (mystery.) 
We had on board one twelve-pound cannon and 
three or four eight-pound swivels, which we were 
taking up to arm the Fur Company’s Fort at the 
mouth of Yellow Stone; and at the approach to 
every village they were all discharged several 
times in rapid succession, which threw the in- 
habitants into utter confusion and amazement— 
some of them threw their faces to the ground, 
and cried to the Great Spirit—some shot their 
horses and dogs, and sacrificed them to appease 
the Great Spirit, whom they conceived was of- 
fended—some deserted their villages, and ran to 
the tops of the bluffs some miles distant; and 
others, in some places, as the boat landed in front 
of their villages, came with great caution, and 
peeped over the bank of the river to see the fate 
of their chiefs; whose duty it was (from the na- 
ture of their office) to approach us, whether 
friends or foes, and to go on beard. Sometimes, 
in this plight, they were instantly thrown neck 
and heels over each other’s heads and shoulders 
—men, women and children and dogs—sage, 
sachem, old and young—-all in a mass, at the 
frightful discharge of the steam from the escape 
pipe, which the captain of the boat let loose upon 
them for his own fun and amusement. There 
were many curious conjectures amongst their 
wise men, with regard to the nature and powers 
of the steam-boat. Amongst the Mandans, some 
called it the ‘ big thunder canoe;’ for, when in 
the distance below the village, they saw the 
lightning flash from its sides, and heard the 
thunder come from it; others called it the ‘big 
medicine canoe with eyes ;’ it was medicine 
(mystery) because they could not understand it; 
and it must have eyes, for said they, ‘ it sees its 
own way, and takes the deep water in the middle 
of the channel.’ ‘They had no idea of the boat 
being steered by the man at the wheel, and well 
they might have been astonished at its taking the 
deepest water.” 





THE GREAT CREATURE. 


Mr. Horatio Fitzharding Fitzfunk was a tall young 
man, a thin young man, a pale young man, and, as 
some of his friends asserted, a decidedly knock- 
kneed young man. Moreover he was a young man 
—— to and connected with the highly respect- 
able firm of Messrs. Tims and Swindle, attorneys 
and bill-discounters of Travies’-inn, Holborn; from 
the which highly respectable firm he received a 
salary of one pound one shilling per week, in requital 
for his manifold services. The vocation in which 
Mr. Fitzfunk laboured partook peculiarly of the 
peripatetic ; for at all sorts of hours, and through all 
sorts of streets, he was daily accustomed to transport 
his anatomy—presenting overdue bills, inquiring 
after absent acceptors, invisible endorsers, and de- 
parted drawers, for his masters, and wearing out, as 
he eloquently expressed it, ‘no end of boots for him- 
self.” Such was the occupation by which Mr. Ho- 
ratio Fitzharding Fitzfunk lived ; but such was not 
the pecaliar path to fame for which his soul longed. 
No! “he had seen plays, and longed to blaze upon 
the stage a star of light.” 

That portion of time which was facetiously called 
| Messrs. ‘Tims and Swindle “ the leisure” of Mr. 

itzfunk, being some eight hours out of the twenty- 
four, was spent in poring over the glorious pages of 
the immortal bard; and in the desperate enthusiasm 
of his heated genius, would he, suddenly burst forth 


in some of the most exciting passages, and with 
stentorian lungs “render night hideous” to the 
startled inhabitant of the one-pair-back, adjoining the 
receptacle of his own truckle-bed and mortal frame. 
Luck, whether good or evil, begat Mr. Horatio 
Fitzhardiug Fitzfunk an introduction to some other 
talented young gentlemen, who had so far progressed 
in histrionic acquirements, that from spouting them- 
selves, they had taken to spouting their watches, and 
other stray articles of small value, to enable them to 
pay the charges of a private theatre, where, as often 
as they could raise the needful, they astonished and 
delighted their wondering friends. Among this wor- 
shipful society was Mr. Fitzfunk adopted and en- 
rolled as a trusty and well-beloved member, and in 
the above-named private theatre, in suit of solemn 
black, slightly relieved by an enormous white hand- 
kerchief and a well-chalked countenance, did he at or 
about the hour of half-past eight—being precisely 
sixty minutes behind the period announced, in conse- 

uence of the non-arrival of the one fiddle and ditto 

ute comprising, or rather that ought to have com- 
prised, the orchestra-—make his debut, and a particu- 
larly nervous bow to the good folks there assembled, 
‘¢as and for’’ the character ** of Hamlet, the Danish 
Prince.” ? 

To describe the “exclamation of delight,” the 
‘tornadoes of applause,”’ the earthquakes of rapture, 
or the ‘* breuthless breathing” of the entranced 
audience, would beat Mr. Bunn into fits, and the 
German Company into fiddle-cases ; so, like a news- 
paper legacy, which is the only one that never pays 
duty, we * leave it to our reader’s imagination.” 

The die was cast. Fitzfunk’s former avocations 
became intensely irksome—if he served a writ it was 
no longer a “ writ of right.” Copies for ** Jenkins” 
were consignad to “Tompkins ;” ** Brown” declined 
pleading to * Smith,” and Smith declared off Brown’s 
declarations. In inquiries after solvent “ acceptors,” 
Mr. Fitzfunk was still more abroad. In the mystifi- 
cation of his brains, all answers seemed to be de- 
livered * per contra.” Forlorn hopes on three-and- 
sixpenny stamps were converted into the circulating 
medium; ‘‘good actors’? were considered ‘ good 
men” in the very reverse of Shylock’s acceptation of 
the term; and astonished indorsers succeeded in 
‘raising the wind” upon “ kites” they would have 
bet any odds no * wind in the world.could induce to 
fly.”’ Every thing in this world must come to an end 
—bills generally do in three months: so did these, 
and so did Mr. Fitzfunk’s responsible and peripatetic 
avocations in the highly respectable firm of Messrs. 
Tims and Swindle, attorneys, and to their cost, 
through the agency of Mr. Fitzfunk, bill discounters 
of Thavies’ Inn, Holborn; they, the said highly re- 
spectable firm of Tims and Swindle, handing over to 
Mr. Fitzfunk the sum of four and tenpence, being the 
balance of his quarter’s salary, which, so great was 
his opinion of the solvency of the said highly respect- 
able firm, he had allowed to remain undrawn in their 
hands, together with a note utterly and totally de- 
clining any further service or assistance as “in” or 
** out-door” or any sort of clerk at all, from Mr. Ho- 
ratio Fitzharding Fitzfunk, and amiably recommend- 
ing the said Horatio to apply elsewhere for a cha- 
racter; the which advice he attended to instanter, 
and received, in consideration of the sum of thirty 
shillings, that of “Richard the Third” from the 
Dramatic Committee of Catherine Street. If Hamlet 
was good, Richard (among the amateurs) was better ; 
and if Richard was better, Shylock (at ‘one five”) 
was best, and Romeo and all the rest better still: 
and it may be worthy of remark, that there is no per- 
son on earth looked upon by admiring managers, as 
more certain of success than the * promising young 
man who Pays for his parts.” 

Now it so happened that Mr. Fitzfunk’s purse be- 
came an exceedingly “Iago” like, ** something, no- 
thing, trashy” sort of affair-—in other words, that its 
owner, was regularly stumped, and as the Amateur 
Dramatic Theatrical Committee “always go upon the 
no pay no play system,’ Mr. Fitzfunk was about to 
incur the fate of Lord John Russell’s tragedy, and 
become regularly “shelved.” 

In this dilemma Mr. Horatio Fitzharding Fitzfunk 





addressed all sorts of letters to all sorts of managers, 


offering himself for all sorts of salaries, to play the 
best of all sorts of business, but never received any 
sort of answer from one of them! Returning to his 
solitary lodging, aftet a fortnight’s * half and half” 
of patience and despair, and just as despair was 
walking poor patience to Old Harry, he encountered 
one of his histrionic acquaintances, who did the 
* three and sixpenny walking gents,” and dramatic 
general postmen, or letter deliverers, at ** the Pri- 
vate.” In the course of the enlightened conversation 
between the said friend, Mr. Julius Dilberry Pipps, 
and Mr. Horatio Fitzharding Fitzfunk, Julius Dil- 
berry Pipps expressed an earnest wish that he 
‘might be blowed considerably tighter than the 
Vauxhall balloon if ever he see such a likeness of 
Mr. Hannibal Fitzflummery Fitzflam,” the * great 
actor of the day,”’ as his **dussom and intimate,” Mr. 
Horatio Fitzharding Fitzfunk ! A nervous pressure 
of Mr. Fitzfink’s “ pickers and stealers” having 
nearly reduced to one vast chaos the severely com- 
pressed digits of the enthusiastic Julius Dilberry 
Pipps, the invisible green broad cloth envelopements 
and drab lower encasements, crewded with gossamer 
and based with calf-skin, wherein the total outward 
man of Mr. Fitzfunk was enrobed, together with his 
ambulating anatomy, evanished from the startled 
gaze of the deserted and finger-contused Julius Dil- 
berry Pipps! Having asserted the entire realisation 
of his hastily-formed wish, in the emphatic words, 
“Well, I am blowed!” and a further comment, 
stating that “that was rayther a rummy go,” Mr. 
Pipps reduced his exchequer the gross amount of 
three-pence, paid in consideration of the instant re- 
ceipt of ‘a pint o’ porter and screw,” to the fumi- 
gation of which he applied with such excessive 
vigour, that in a few moments he might be said by 
his own exertions in * blowing a cloud,” to be cor- 
poreally ae well as mentally “in nubibus.” 

To account for the rapid departure of Mr. Horatio 
Fitzharding Fitzfunk, we must inform our readers 
the supposed similarity alluded to by Julius Dilberry 
Pipps, between the “ great creature,” Hannibal Fitz- 
flummery Fitzflam, and Horatio Fitzharding Fitz- 
funk, had been before frequently insisted upon ; and 
this assertion of the obtuse Julius Dilberry Pipps now 
seemed “ confirmation strong as proof of holy writ.” 
Agitated with conflicting emotions, and regardless of 
small children and apple stalls, he rnshed on with 
headlong speed, every now and then ejaculating, 
“© Tl] do it, I’l] do it!” A sudden overhauling of his 
pockets produced some stray half-pence ; master of 
a ** Queen’s head,”’ a sheet of vellum, a new * Mor- 
daunt,” and an “envelope,” he arrived at his three 
pair back, indited an epistle to the manager at the 
town of 
document, and, in ‘the hurry of the moment,”’ left 
the inscription thus—H. F. Firzrtam! The mor- 
row’s post brought an answer; the terms were ac- 
ceded to, the night appointed for his opening; and 
Mr. Horatio Fitzharding Fitzfunk found, upon in- 
specting the proof of the playbill, the name in full of 
“Mr. Hannibal Fitzflummery Fitzflam,” “ the great 
tragedian of the day !” 

Pass we over the intervening space, and at once 
come to the mementous morning of rehearsal. The 
expected Roscius arrived like punctuality’s self, at 
the appointed minute, was duly received by the com- 
pany, who had been previously canvassing his merits, 
and assuring each other that all stars were muffs, but 
Fitzflam one of the most impudent impostors that 
ever moved. ‘I, sir,’ said the leader of the discon- 
tented fifteen-shillings-a-week when-they-could-get-it 
squad, “I have been in the profession more years than 
this fellow has months, and he is getting hundreds 
where I am neglected: never mind! only give ine a 
chance, and 1’}] show him up. But I suppose the 
management—(pretty management, to engage such 
a chap when I’m here)—I suppose they will truckle 
to him, and send me on, as usual, for some wretched 
old bloke there ’s no gettinga hand in. John Kemble 
himself (and I’m told I’m in his style), I say, John 
Kemble, my prototype, the now immortal John, never 
got applause in ‘* Blokes !”—But never mind.” As 
a genealogist would say, “Fitz the son of Funk” 








never more truly represented his ancestral cognomen 
than on this trying occasion. He was no longer with 


» With extraordinary haste signed the - 
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amateurs, but regulars,—fellows that could “talk 
and get on somehow ;” that were never known to 
stick in Richard, when they remembered a speech 
from George Barnwell; nen with * swallows” like 
Thames tunnels; in fact, accomplished * gaggers”’ 
and unrivalled **. wing watchers.” However, as Mr. 
Fitzfunk spoke to none of them, crossed where he 
liked, cut out most of their best speeches, and turned 
all their backs to the audience, he passed muster ex- 
ceedingly well, and acted the genuine star with con- 
siderable effect. Soit wasatnight. Some folks ob- 
jected to his knees, to be sure; but then they were 
silenced—** What! Fitzflain’s knees bad! Nonsense! 
Fitzflam is the thing in London; and do you think 
Fitzflam ought to be decried in the provinces ? hasn’t 
he been lithographed by Lane? Pooh! impudence, 
spite!” The great name made Fitzfunk * the great 
man,” and all went swimmingly. On the last night 
of his engagement, the night devoted to his benefit, 
the house was crammed, and Mr. Fitzfunk, reflecting 
that all was “*cock sure,” as he should pocket the 
proceeds and return to London undiscovered, was 
elevated to Mahomet’s seventh heaven of happiness, 
awaiting with impatience the prompter’s whistle and 
the raising of the curtain: where for a time we will 
leave him, and attend upon the real ** Simon Pure” 
—the genuine and ~old original Hannibal Fitzflum- 
mery Fitzflam.” 

That *« great creature,” like some other “ great 
creatures,” happened as almanacs say, *‘ about this 
time” to be somewhat * out at elbows;’’—not in the 
way of costume, for the very plenitude of his ward- 
robe was the cause which produced this effect, inas- 
much as the word ‘ received” in the veritable auto- 
graph of Messrs. Moleskin and Corderoy could 
nowhere be discovered annexed to the bills thereof; 
a slight upon their powers of penmanship which 
roused their individual, collective, and coparcenary 
ires to such a pitch, that they, Messrs. Moleskin and 
Corderoy, through the medium of their Attorneys-at- 
law, Messrs. Gallowsworthy and Pickles of Furni- 
val’s Inn, forwarded a writ to the unfortunate Hanni- 
bal Fitzflummery Fitzflam—the which writin process 
of time, being the legal seed, became ripened into a 
very vigorous execution, and was consigned to the 
care of a gentleman holding a Civil employment with 
a Military title, viz. that of *Oficer” to the Sheriff of 
Middlesex, with strict injunctions to the said—any- 
thing but Civil or Military—nondescript “ officer,” 
to secure and keep the person of Hannibal Fitzflum- 
mery Fitzflam till such time as the debt due to 
Messrs. Moleskin and Corderoy, and the legal 
charges of Messrs. Gallowsworthy and Pickles, 
should be discharged, defrayed, and liquidated. 

Frequent were the meetings of Messrs. Gallows- 
worthy and Pickles and their man-trap, and as fre- 
quent their disappointments :—Fitzflam always gave 
them the double! Having procured leave of absence 
from the Town Managers and finding the place rather 
too hot to hold him, he departed for the country, and, 
as fate would have it, arrived at the inn then occu- 
pied by Mr. Horatio Fitzharding Fitzfunk. 

In this out-of-the-way place he fondly imagined he 
had never been heard of. Judge then of his surprise, 
after his dinner and pint of wine at the following in- 
formation. 

Fitz. ‘Waiter.’ 

“Yes, sar.” 

‘*Who have you in the house ?”” 

“ Fust of company, sar ;—al waist, sar.” 

‘Oh! of course ;—and one in particular?” 

“Yes, sar, very particular: one gentleman very 
particular, ifidced. Has his bed warmed with brown 
sugar in the pan, and drinks asses’ milk, sar, for 
breakfast !”’ ; 

‘‘ Strange fellow! but I mean any one of name?” 

“Yes, sar, a German, sar; with a name so long, 
sar, it takes all the in-door servants and a stable- 
helper to call him up of a morning,” 

“You don’t understand me. Have you any public 
people here ?”” 

“Yes, sar—great man from town, sar—belongs to 
the Theatre—Mr. Fitzflam, sar—quite the gentleman, 
sar.” 

** Thank you for the compliment” (bowing low). 

“No compliment at all, sar; would you like to 





see him, sar!—sell you a ticket, sar; or buy one of 
you, sar.” 

«What ?”” 

** House expected to be full, sar—sure to sell it 
again, sar.”’ 

‘¢What the devil are you talking about ?”’ 

“ The play, sar—Fitzflam, sar!—there’s the bill, 
sar, and (dell rings) there’s the bell, sar. Coming.” 
(Exit Waiter.) 

The first thing that suggested itself to the mind of 
Mr. Hannibal Fitzflummery Fitzflam was the abso- 
lute necessity of insisting upon that insane waiter’s 
submitting to the total loss of his well-greased locks, 
and enveloping his outward man in an extra-strong 
strait-waistcoat; the hext was to look at the bill, and 
there he saw—* horrors!” the name, * the bright an- 
cestral name’’—the name he bore, bursting forth in 
all the reckless impudence of the largest type and the 
reddest vermilion! 

Anger, rage, and indignation, like so many can- 
didates for the exalted mutton on a greased pole, 
rushed tumultuously over each other’s heads, each 
anxious to gain the ** ascendant” in the bosom of Mr. 
Fitzflam. ‘lo reduce a six-and-ninepenny gossamer 
to the fac-simile of a bereaved muffin in mourning by 
one vigorous blow wherewith he secured it on his 
head, grasp his ample cane and three half sucked 
oranges (in case it should come to pelting), and rush 
to the theatre, was the work of just twelve minutes 
and a half. In another brief moment, payment 
having been tendered and accepted, Fitzflam was in 
the boxes, ready to expose the swindle and the 
swindler! 

The first act was over, and the audience were dis- 
cussing the merits of the supposed Roscius. 

‘He is a sweet young man,” said a simpering 
damsel] to a red-headed Lothario, with just brains 
enough to be jealous, and spirit enough to damn the 
player. 

*T don’t see it,” responded he of the Rufusian 
looks. 

“Such dear legs!” 

‘Dear legs—duck legs you mean, miss !” 

“And such a voice!” 

“Voice! 1°ll holler with him for all he’s worth.” 

** Ha’ done, do!” 

“T shan’t: Fitzflam ’s—an—’umbug !” 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Hannibal Fitzflummery Fitz of 
* that ilk.” 

“And sir to you!” retorted “ the child of earth 
with the golden hair.” ‘1 suppose I’m a right to 
speak my mind of that or any other chap I pays to 
laugh at!” 

“It’s a tragedy, James.” 


‘‘ All the funnier when sich as him comes to play’ 


in them.” 

“Hush! the curtain’s up.’”?—Svu it was; and 
*“ Bravo! bravo!’? shouted the ladies, and “ Hur- 
rah!” shouted the gentlemen. Never had Fitzflam 
seen such wretched acting, or heard such enthusiastic 
applause. Round followed round; until, worked up 
to frenzy at the libel upon his name, and, as he 
thought, his art, he vociferously exclaimed, ** Ladies 
and gentlemen, that man’s ad—d impostor! (Turn 
him out! throw him over! break his neck !’’ shouted 
the gods. ‘Shame! shame!” called the boxes. 
“You ’re drunk,” exclaimed the pitto a man.) I 
repeat that man is—(‘Take that /’?)—an apple in 
Fitzflam ’s eye.) 1 say he is another (‘There it is !” 
—in his other eye) person altogether—a—(* Box- 
keeper!’’) nothing of the sort; a—(‘* Constable !”’) 
1°ll take—(** Take that fellow out.””) Allow me to 
be—(“ Off ! off!) I am—(* Out, ont!”) Letme 
request” —(* Order ! order !—hiss! hiss !—oh, oh,— 
ah, ah,—phit phit— pooh pooh—wooh—oh—ah !”’) 

Here Mr. Fitzfunk came forward, and commenced 
bowing like a mandarin, while the gentleman who 
had blacked Fitzfiam’s eye desisted from forcing him 
out of the box, to hear the “ great creature” speak. 
Fitzfunk commenced. “The ~—Ladies and gentle- 
men, surrounded as [ am by all sorts of—(‘* Bravo !” 
from all parts of the house.) Friends! Friends in 
the boxes !—(‘* Bravo!” from boxes, with violent 
waving of handkerchiefs.) Friends in the pit!— 
(** Hurrah!” and sundry excited hats performing ex- 
traordinary aerial gyrations.) And last, not least in 





my dear love, friends, in the gallery.—(Raptures of 
applause; five minutes’ whistling; three chandeliers 
and two heads broken; and the owners of seventeen 
corns stamped up to frenzy.) Need I fear the malice 
of an individual? (‘+ Never, never!” from all parts 
of the house.) Could I deceive you, an enlightened 

ublic? (** No, no! impossible! all fudge !’’) 

fould I attempt such a thing? (No, no! by no 
manner of means.””) 1am, ladies and gentlemen— 
(* Fitzflam !”’) 1 bow to your judgment. I have 
witnesses; shall I produce them?” No,” said 
two of his most enthusiastic supporters, scrambling 
out of the pit, and getting on the stage; “Don’t 
trouble yourself; we know you; (Omnes. “ Hurrah!” 
To Fitzflam in boxes—** Shame! shame !’’) we will 
swear to you; (Omnes. ‘ Fitzflam for ever!’’) and 
—we don’t care who knows it—(Omnes. ‘+ Noble 
fellows!) we arrest you at the suit of Messrs. 
Moleskin and Corderoy, Regent’s-quadrant, tailors. 
Attorneys, Messrs. Gallowsworthy and Pickles, of 
Furnival’s Inn. Plaintiff claims 54/. debt, and 652. 
costs; so come along will you.” 

It was an exceedingly fortunate thing for the repre- 
sentatives of the Sheriff of Middlesex that their exit 
was marked by more expedition than elegance ; for 
as soon as their real purpose was known, Fitzflam 
(as the audience supposed Fitzfunk to be) would 
have been rescued vi et armis. As it was, they hur- 
ried him to a back room at the inn, and carefully 
double-locked the door, It was also rather singular 
that from the moment of the officers’ appearance, the 
gentleman in the boxes whose doubts had caused the 
disturbance immediately owned himselfin the wrong, 
apologised for his mistake and withdrew. As the 
tragedy could not proceed without Fitzfunk, the 
manager proposed a hornpipe-in-fetters and general 
dance by the characters, instead of the last act, which 
was accepted, and loudly applauded and encored by 
the audience. 

Seated in his melancholy apartment, well guarded 
by the bailiff, certain of being discovered and perhaps 
punished as an impostor, or compelled to part with 
all his earnings to pay for costs and continuations he 
‘had never worn, the luckless Horatio Fitzharding 
Fitzfunk gave way to deep despondency, and various 
“ahs!” and “ ohs!’? A tap at the door was followed 
by the introduction of a three-cornered note addressed 
to himself. The following were its contents :— 

‘“«Sir,—It appears from this night’s adventure my 
name has heretofore been useful to you, and on the 
present occasion your impersonation of it has been 
useful to me. We are thus far quits. Jas the ‘real 
Simon Pure,’ will tell you what todo. Protest you 
are not the man. Get witnesses to hear you say so; 
and when taken to London (as you will be) and the 
men are undeceived, threaten to bring an action 
against the Sheriff unless those harpies, Messrs. 
Gallowsworthy and Pickles, give you 20/. for your- 
self, and a receipt in full for the debt and costs. 
me secret; 1°] keep yours. Burn this.—H. 
F. F.” 

No sooner read than done; and all came to pass as 
the note predicted.—Gallowsworthy and Pickles 
grumbled, but were compelled to pay. Fitzflam and 
Fitzfunk became inseparable. Fitzflam was even 
heard to say, he thought in time Fitzfunk would make 
a decent walking gentleman: and Fitzfunk was 
always impressed with an opinion that he was the 
man of talent, and that Fitzflam would never have 
been able to succeed in “starring iv’? where he had 
been “The Great Creuture.”’ Fuspos. 





From Buckingham’s American Tour. 
THE OLD STATE HOUSE. 


One of our last visits in Philadelphia was to the 
steeple of the State House, to enjoy a parting view 
of the city and its environs from that elevation, 
about 100 feet above the general level, the extreme 
of the spire reaching 70 feet higher than this. 

The fresh breeze that blew here, and the com- 
paratively cool temperature which it brought with it, 
were extremely refreshing, as the heat of the atmos- 

here had been intense for the preceding fortnight. 
n many places the thermometer had stood at 98° in 
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the shade, and even in the night it seldom went be- 
low 86°, so that the effect on the system was oppres- 
sive. Gentlemen were seen in the streets with 
white jackets and trousers and straw hats, as in the 
West Indies, and many carried umbrellas to shield 
them from the sun. Ice was in great request; for- 
tunately, the large supply of it in the winter made it 
cheap and accessible to all classes, and it was a lux- 
ury of the highest kind. At this slight elevation 
from the general level, the diminution of the heat 
was considerable, and the freshness of the breeze 
made it perfectly delicious. 

We enjoyed from hence a commanding prospect 
of the whole city and surrounding country as far as 
the heights of Brandywine, where the celebrated 
battle of that name was fought in the revolutionary 
war, not far from Wilmington. The windings of 
the Delaware ‘were visible to the extent of many 
miles above and below the town, though the-.shores 
of the river looked very bare of shipping, the decline 
in their number being attributed by many to the fact 
that the river is so frozen as to be inaccessible to 
ships for several months in the winter, while the 
harbour of New York, so much nearer to the sea, is 
open all the year round. ‘The Almshouse on the 
opposite bank of the Schuylkill, the Marine Asy- 
lum, the Fair Mount Waterworks, the Penitentiary, 
the Girard College, and nearly all the public places 
of note, are distinctly visible from this elevation; 
while the rich and luxuriant foliage of the trees in 
Independence and Washington Squares, immediately 
beneath this edifice, the noble wood in the ground of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, and the fine green ave- 
nues of verdure that line the principal streets of the 
city in every direction, made up a picture -of great 
varietv and beauty. 

On descending from the steeple, we took our last 
look at the room in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States was signed, on the 
4th of July, 1776, when the great bell of the State 
House fulfilled the injunction of the motto cast on it 
before it was sent out from England, * Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof,” from Leviticus, chap. xxv. v. 10. This 
bell, though no longer used for general purposes, 
still occupies the place in which it was originally 
hung, and, like the great bell of St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don, is used only on very special occasions; such as 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, 
the visit of any distinguished personage—La Fayette, 
for instance, on whose arrival, at his last visit, it 
called the people together to do him honour, as one 
of the heroes of the revolutionary war; and it will, 
no doubt, be preserved as a national treasure for cen- 
turies yet tocome. In the Declaration room, as it 
is called, we saw a beautifnl full length portrait of 
William Penn, in his simple Quaker garb, with a 
countenance full of benevolence, holding in his hand 
a scroll, containing the treaty with the Indians for 
the sale of their lands; and in the back ground was 
placed the great elm-tree under which the treaty was 
agreed to, with several Indian chiefs in their native 
costume. A full length portrait of General La Fay-. 
ette, taken during his last visit to America, served 
as a companion to this, and a small bust portrait of 
Washington was placed between; while at the 
opposite side of the room, facing the spectators as 
they enter, is a fine full length statue of this idol of 
all American hearts, done in wood by Rush, executed 
with great spirit, and said to be a most faithful copy 
of the great origina’. It stands on a pedestal, on 
which is the following inscription, written in letters 
of gold: * First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” 


From Miss Sedgwick’s “‘ Letters from Abroad.” 
BRUSSELS. 


Brussels is a royal residence, and gay with pala- 
ces and park. The park impresses me as twice as 
large as St. John’s in New York; it has abundance 
of trees, a bit of water with a rich fringe of flowers, 
and statues in bad taste enough. There are splen- 
did edifices overlooking it, and among them the pa- 
lace of the Prince of Orange, and King Leopold’s. 





That of the Prince of Orange, which Leopold, with | cally grieve over the “ unreturning brave,” lies now, 


singular delicacy for a king, has refused to occupy or 
touch, is shown to strangers. 

We visited the lace manufactory of Monsieur 
Ducepetiaux. The Brussels’ lace is, as perhaps you 
do not know, the most esteemed of this most deli- 
cate of fabrics. “The flax from which it is made 
grows near Hal; the finest sort costs from 3000 to 
4000 francs per pound, and is worth its weight in 
gold. Everything depends on the tenuity of its 
fibre.””* 

It was féte-day, and we found only a few old 
women at work ; however, we were shown the whole 
process very courteously, without any other fee be- 
ing expected than a small alms to. the poor work- 
women, which, after seeing them, it would he diffi- 
cult to withhold. I ohserved women from sixty to 
seventy at this cobweb-work without spectacles, and 
was told that the eye was so accustomed to it as not 
to be injured by it; a wonderful instance of the 
power of adaptation in the human frame in its most 
delicate organ. Girls begin at this work at four 
years of age, and the overseer told us she employed 
old women of eighty. They begin at six in the 
morning and work till six in the evening; the maxi- 
muin of wages is one franc; and, to earn this, a 
woman must work skilfully and rapidly twelve hours 
and find herself! I thought of the king’s ten coaches. 

The market-square, now looking so cheerful with 
the fruits of man’s rural industry, has been stained 
with the blood of martyrs of liberty. ft was here 
that Counts Egmont and Horn were executed by the 
order of the ruthless Alva; and in the Hotel de 
Ville, overlooking the square, we saw the hall where 
his master, Charles V., went through the ceremony 
of abdication. 


WATERLOO. 

We set off this morning for the field of Waterloo, 
a distance of twelve miles from Brussels. 

It is the anniversary of the Belgian revolution, 
and, of course, a féte-day. The streets were throng- 
ed. I should imagine the whole number of inhabi- 
tants, 100,000, were out of doors; and as the streets 
are narrow and have no side-walks, we made slow 
progress through the crowd—but so much the better. 

t was pleasant looking in their good, cheerful faces, 
the children in their holyday suits, and the women in 
their clean caps and freshest ribands. Green boughs 
hung over the windows, and the fruit-stalls were 
decked with flowers. I looked up the lanes on the 
right and left; they were a dense mass of human 
beings, looking well fed and comfortably clad. 
‘* Where are your poor people ?”’ I asked my friend. 
“They are put a oneside,”’ he replied. Alas! so are 
they everywhere if in the minority. There was 
wretchedness enough in those lanes that now ap- 
peared so well; but he assured me [ might walk 
through them without fear, “the police was too 
strong for them.” The suburbs were thronged too ; 
the straggling little villares along the road full of 
haman life. The women and men were sitting on 
long benches beside the houses, drinking beer and 
eating cakes. The pressure of the population would 
have driven Malthus mad. Everything of woman- 
kind, down to the girl of four years old, had a baby 
in her arms, and young things were strewn over the 
ground, kicking up their heels, and making all man- 
ner of youthful demonstrations of happiness. 

Jf some of our worn, pale mothers, who rock their 
cradles by the hour in close rooms, would turn their 
young ones into the sweet open air, they would find 
it play upon their spirits like the breath of Heaven 
on an Molian harp. I never before saw the young 
human animal as happy as other animals, nor felt 
how much they were the creatures of mere sensation. 
**You see how well they look,” said my friend, 
who observed my pleasure in gazing at them; * they 
work hard too, all that can work, and eat nothing 
but potatoes and milk.” Simple, wholesome diet, 
and plenty of fresh air; this tells the whole story of 
health. 

The forest of Soignies, which Byron makes poeti- 


* Murray’s Hand-Book. 





at least a good portion of it, as low as they; and in 
the place of it are wheat, barley, potatoes, &c., which 
my utilitarian friend thought far better than unedible 
trees. The King of the Netherlands made a very 
pretty present to Wellington, along with his title of 
*¢ Prince of Waterloo,” of 1000 acres of this forest- 
land, which is extremely valuable for its timber. 
Waterloo itself is a straggling, mean little village, in 
which, as we were going to the burial-place of thou- 
sands of brave men, we did not stop to weep over the 
grave of the Marquis of Anglesea’s leg, which, with 
its monument, epitaph, and weeping willow, is one 
of the regular Waterloo lions. At Mont St. Jean, on 
the edge of the field of battle, we took our guide 
Martin, a peasant with a most humane physiognomy, 
indicating him fitter to show a batt!e-field than’ to 
fight on it, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Comstock’s Elocution. 


Dr. Andrew Comstock has just published “A 
System of Elocution, with Special Reference to Ges- 
ture, to the Treatment of Stammering and Defective 
Articulation, comprising numerous Diagrams and 
Figures, illustrative of the Subject.” The author of 
this work is too well known aa a successful teacher 
of elocution to render any comment on his system 
necessary. What we have to remark concerning the 
volume is, that it is one of the best executed in all 
that relates to the getting up, as it is technically 
called, which we have seen for along time. The 
numerous initial letters and figures of orators, de- 
signed to illustrate gesture, are really beautiful. 
They are from designs of Croome, the same artist 
who illustrated the second volume of Keese’s Poets 
of America. ‘The whole thing is beautifully got up. 
The notation of the gestures in the ** Speech of Satan 
to his Legions,” from Milton, and of Gay’s ** Miser 
and Plutus” are worth the price of the book. We 
commend the book to the notice of all actors, preach- 
ers, lawyers and lecturers (an exceeding great host, 
of whom many seem not to know their right hand 
from their left, any more than the poor ignorant mul- 
titudes of ancient Nineveh). ‘The pictures will aid 
them in the very necessary business of self instrue- 
tion. 


Gems of the Modern Poets, with Biographical Notices, 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Fart. 1841. 


Specimens of the most recent poets, with neat 
biographical skeiches of each, are comprised in this 
volume. It is very cleverly done, as every thing 
from the pen of Mrs. Hall is sure to be. The ex- 
tracts are very judiciously chosen; the biographical 
matter is fresh, and the criticisms are dictated by 
judgment and a sound discriminating taste. 


W AlLIDIIZ2S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


1. The Library is published on a dovble royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dotxars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Dotuars if collected by 


an agent from this office. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 

i> Early orders for 1842 are requested. 
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